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HAS THE WAR PROVED THAT OUR METHODS OF i 
TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES IN 4 

THE COLLEGES ARE WRONG? ‘ 

A SYMPOSIUM* 







By E. C. H1tts 


N the Educational Review of January, 1919, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University made the following 
statement: 
“Intelligent youths who have spent three, four and five years 
: on the study of one or both of these languages, can neither speak 
them easily nor understand them readily nor write them cor- 
rectly. Here, too, as in the case of the natural sciences, the 
reason is to be found in wrong methods of teaching. It is a sorry 
commentary as to what is going on in our secondary schools and 
| ™ Re gw in this respect to learn on the best authority that there 
-} are now in France at least 200,000 American young men, who, 
after six months of military activity in France and three or four 
hours of instruction a week in the French language, can carry on a 
‘0 comfortable conversation under ordinary conditions and circum- 
stances with the mastery of a vocabulary of at least a thousand 
“\words. On the other hand, many an American college graduate 
» who has studied French for years is as awkward and as nonplussed 
> in a Paris drawing room as he would be in the driver’s seat of an 
2 airplane.”’ 
In a letter (May 2d, 1919) Dr. Butler added: 


“What I want modern language teachers to do is to teach 
~. American boys and girls how to read, write, speak and understand 
the particular foreign language in which they are giving instruc- 
tion, and through that attainment to have some comprehension of 
the people and the civilization which the foreign language reflects, 
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| : *A paper read at the General Session of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South, at Chicago, May 10th, 1919. 
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and to leave off trying to make specialists or linguistic experts 
out of the great body of school and college students who would like 
to learn one or more of the modern European languages.” 

Copies of the statement made by President Butler in the Educa- 
tional Review, together with the following hypothetical statement 
which was prepared by the writer of this article, were sent to a 
number of prominent professors of Romance Languages: 

“Tt has occurred to me that it might be well to submit the 
causes that most college teachers of modern languages give for not 
succeeding in teaching their students to speak the language better 
than they do. In most colleges and universities, first and second 
year French are given in classes that meet only three times a 
week. In elementary work the teacher can scarcely avoid speaking 
to the class at least one-half of the time. So far as I am able to 
ascertain the average college class throughout the country has 
about twenty-five students and the average time given to a lesson 
is fifty minutes. 

“‘When classes meet three times a week, if the teacher speaks 
one-half of the time and the students speak during the other half, 
each student has one minute each day or three minutes a week, 
which would amount to a total of about two hours’ practice in 
speaking French during the year. . . 

“The other handicap to which reference is commonly made is 
that most college students never expect to visit any place where the 
foreign language is spoken. Consequently, they are primarily 
interested in learning to read the language. Here it is again the 
environment against which the teacher struggles. 

“Some of us believe that the reform in teaching modern 
languages must first be made in the secondary schools. . . There 
are, however, in practically every college and university a chosen 
few that would be willing to work hard enough to learn to speak the 
language well if they had the opportunity to do so.” 

The letters that were received in reply are of great interest and 
offer many constructive suggestions. Unfortunately only the 
following extracts can be given: 


“We are at one in the view that the teaching of modern lang- 
uages should be better and more effective than it now is, and must 
be made so. The first and most pressing measure to this end is to 
establish a scale of salaries which will attract capable men and 
women to enter the field. .. . 

“My own observation since coming to France is far from 
bearing out the statement I am told that President Butler made 
that 200,000 American young men, after six months of military 
activity in France and three or four hours of instruction a week in 
the French language, can carry on a comfortable conversation 
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under ordinary conditions and circumstances with the mastery of a 
vocabulary of at least a thousand words. If this is the case 
such men should assuredly have had the preference in assignments 
for study in the French Universities, and not a single case of the 
sort exists among the 300 members of the School Detachment of 
the University of Bordeaux. The only men of such facility as that 
above mentioned fall into one of two classes: (1) Men who have 
already had college courses in French in the States—this is by far 
the larger class of the two; and (2) a very few scattered individuals 
who have been billeted in French families and have passed sub- 
stantially every moment of the time that was free from military 
duties in the study and practice of French, and in no one of these 
cases was the sojourn by any means so short as six months.” 


EDWARD C. ARMSTRONG, Princeton University. 


“«. , . [long since decided that the only way in which we could 
succeed in getting some students to learn to speak French accepta- 
bly, was to pick out those who showed special fitness, and to give 
them intensive training. With this object in view, I kept careful 
watch on the first year classes, and the second year I made up a 
class with those students who had shown that they could acquire 
a good pronunciation and were eager to become proficient in 
speaking the language. This second year class we call the ‘Drama 
class.” With them we make a special study of plays, preferably 
comedies. The class never has more than 20 students. It is in 
charge of an instructor, who is interested in dramatics and posses- 
ses a certain amount of dramatic ability. Scenes of comedies are 
taken up, learned and acted out in class. No English is spoken. 
The dramatic study is occasionally varied by the study of poems 
which are recited with the proper expression. From this class, the 
best elements are selected by competition for the public perform- 
ance of a play at the end of the year. . . . 

“I spent six months in France, and I made it a point to enquire 
of soldiers and officers how much French they had learned during 
that time. I must have been particularly unfortunate, for I have 
never met any that had learned to speak it ‘comfortably.’ Some 
officers used a kind of pidgeon French supplemented by copious 
gesticulation. As the French are an intelligent race, they generally 
managed to catch on... .” 

J. L. Borcrernorr, Western Reserve University. 


“The teaching of modern languages under the conditions that 
prevail among us is just about as much impeached by the reflexion 
that ‘many an American college graduate who has studied French 
for years is as awkward and as nonplussed in a Paris drawing room 
as he would be in the driver’s seat of an airplane,’ as the teaching of 
arithmetic would be impeached by the observation that our boys 
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who have been through the years of arithmetic of the elementary 
school would be about as intelligent listeners in a conference of 
insurance actuaries as they would be in a congress of esperan- 
tists. . 

“T think our critics must be forced to meet the issues properly 
defined. . .. If they press us to adopt a certain ‘modern,’ 
‘reformed,’ ‘up to date’ method, let us ask them whether they deem 
it equally applicable in the seventh grade, in the ninth grade, in 
the Freshman year, and in the Junior year of the college or univer- 
sity. If our critics insist on ‘practical’ results, then they must get 
us a Six year course, at least, before they criticise. . . 

ARTHUR G. CANFIELD, University of Michigan. 


“Did our courses in chemistry and physics train men to serve 
the army at once in making powder and calculating high-angle 
fire? ... Off hand I should say that our American class work 
ought to include better training in pronouncing according to 
phonetic methods, more oral drill (chorus work makes it possible 
to increase the amount of actual speaking that each man gets), 
and that ‘free reproduction’ of reading material affords excellent 
practice in using the language as well as in reading without trans- 
lation. ... Several of my old students became interpreters in 
the army, and others found themselv es able to speak French the 
moment they got across. 

Puitip H. CourcHMAN, Clark University. 


“T spent some five months in France and was struck with the 
very small amount of French that our men learned even under 
unusually favorable conditions. It proved to me that our old 
shibboleth about picking up the language in a few months when 
among the people, is about as true as most generalities. Unless the 
men had a real desire to learn it and took some trouble to do so, 
their progress was very small, especially in cases where they had 
had no previous French. I should really like to know what Presi- 
dent Butler means by the ‘best’ authority and where this authority 
got his very precise facts as to the ‘comfortable’ conversation, and 
the ‘vocabulary of a thousand words.’ 

“The number of students of French in the various camps in 
France has been estimated at 200,000. My own observation, 
made on the occasion of visits to some of the camps, confirmed me 
in the belief that this was a pure guess, and that even the very 
much smaller number of soldiers in the French classes attended 
so irregularly and for such brief periods of time that nothing like 
the ‘comfortable’ conversational ability of which Mr. Butler 
speaks, was attained. . . .” 

A. CoLEMAN, University of Chicago. 


“Like many other teachers of French, I have noticed Dr. 
Butler’s remark upon the failure of our schools and colleges to 
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turn out students able to speak and write with ease and correctness. 
Dr. Butler attributes the failure to wrong methods. 

“To my mind, the failure, which is by no means always as 
complete as his words appear to imply, is due not so much to 
wrong methods as to lack of time, excessively large classes, and 
lack of a real incentive to learn. Our courses in philosophy are 
not more successful in turning out philosophers, nor our courses in 
poetry in turning out poets, at any rate, not usually. . . 

“Our modern elementary schools, it seems to me, develop 
passivity in the more intellectual subjects, or at best, receptivity. 
Only in the teacher are activity and energy called for. His 
‘methods’ are periodically under suspicion. Our high school 
pupils do not know that one of the great aims of education is to 
overcome difficulties. The teacher is required to find ‘methods’ 
to make the difficulties disappear. Difficulties, however, cannot be 
made to disappear. .. . 

““Methods may be important. Far more important are small 
classes, gifted pupils, and an effective stimulus.” 

C. A. Downer, College of City of New York. 


A 
. . . As regards our college work in modern foreign lang- 
uages a great mistake, leading to a great economic waste in our 
teaching, is made through our failure to recognize the fact that no 
small proportion of our students are linguistic morons. That they 
are such is discernible already in their preparatory school stage, 
where great difficulty is encountered in equipping such students 
with even the modicum of French, etc., requisite for a bare pass 
mark in the Entrance Examinations. Why should there be 
continued effort of a linguistic sort with respect to such persons in 
college? ... 

“For fit students I believe that a great advantage is gained by 
the adoption, in at least the first year of college life, of intensive 
courses meeting at least five times a week. 

“In so far as purely practical considerations are concerned there 
is no doubt in my mind that we can produce far more beneficial 
results through the establishment of a greater number of set 
courses in conversation and composition in which the instruction 
is limited to sections of not more than a dozen to fifteen students 
each. The chief issue is the procuring of the funds necessary for 
so costly a form of training as this is.” 

J. D. M. Forp, Harvard University. 


. . . It is obvious that our somewhat antiquated methods of 
teaching will have to be modified in accordance with future require- 
ments, while, at the same time, care should be taken not to yield 
too much to radical and showy systems, most of which only tend to 
produce unstable and insufficient results. . . . In the elementary 
and intermediate courses the reform that will probably obtain is 
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the following: more frequent sessions of classes each week. These 
extra hours of recitation need require no additional preparation on 
the part of the student. They should be merely laboratory hours 
for practising what has already been acquired in the class-room. 
Extra credit should be given for such work. . . ” 

J. L. Geric, Columbia University. 


“|. . Inso far as President Butler’s criticism is aimed at the 
slight oral instruction that has been offered in modern language it 
has a basis of justice and expresses the feeling of the average person 
with regard to his foreign language training. It is the duty of 
modern language teachers seriously to consider this rather wide- 
spread criticism and see if there is not some means of adequately 
meeting it. 

“Tt is true that we can not teach students to speak a language 
under the conditions of our class rooms, if by speaking we under- 
stand the acquisition of a language in a degree at all comparable to 
our possession of our mother tongue. We can, however, and should 
emphasize the spoken and aural sides of our work in such a way 
that our students may feel at the end of say two years of work that 
they are able to express themselves simply in the language studied 
and to understand it when spoken under conditions that are not 
too difficult. . . ” 

Epcar S. INGRAHAM, The Ohio State University. 


“President Butler has certainly been misinformed when he 
makes ** statement in the January number of the Educational 
Review. uring eleven months of 1918 I lived in the army zone 
in France, where I saw much of American soldiers. I feel sure that 
of the 1,015,000 men we had in France on July Ist, 1918, there 
were comparatively few, certainly not one in five, who studied 
French three or four hours a week and far fewer who attained much 
proficiency in it. The thing that struck me especially in the A. E. 
F. was its vast ignorance of French, the men’s inability to pro- 
nounce, or remember, the names even of towns in which they were 
billeted. A number of men learned, of course, enough French to 
procure the necessities of life for themselves and their comrades, 
to find their way on the road or in a shop, or to venture a few 
phrases about their health or the weather but beyond this I found 
in them little ability to talk French... . 

“Let me suggest the following ways of securing improvement: 

1. Greater emphasis in graduate schools on ability to speak 
and write the foreign language studied. 

2. More frequent opportunities for teachers and graduate 
students to travel and study abroad. 

3. Smaller classes and a larger number of hours a week for 
each class. 
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4. Organizing special classes for the most proficient students. 

5. Bringing foreign students into our institutions, organizing 
clubs and tables where the foreign language is spoken, and having 
lectures given by foreigners.” 

H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER, Johns Hopkins. 


“The general lack of success of which President Butler speaks 
is of course partly due to large classes. No class in a modern 
language (unless it is an advanced class in literature) should con- 
sist of more than ten students. Every student added to the ten 
makes teaching increasingly difficult, and I should say it is impos- 
sible to achieve satisfactory results with a class of more than 
twenty. 

“T do not believe, however, that small classes alone would bring 
about the results desired by President Butler. I believe he is 
right in saying that there is something wrong in our method. I 
believe that many of us make the mistake of not insisting stub- 
bornly and uncompromisingly (1) on oral preparation of lessons, 
and (2) on grammar. . . 

“T believe that the future of modern language teaching depends 
on these two things: upon making our students study out loud 
and upon making them learn grammar. Whether these things 
be done by the use of low marks or by the sheer persuasive ability 
of an inspiring teacher—they must be done. Otherwise modern 
languages will go the way of the classics.” 

F. B. Luquiens, Yale University. 

‘“‘Ample time should be devoted to practical and conversational 
work in the secondary schools without, however, curtailing the 
systematic grammatical drill. 

“In the case of beginners’ courses in the College, the ideal class 
would consist of ten or twelve students meeting five hours a week. 
In view of the greatly increased cost of conducting such classes 
and the further fact that our elective system makes it difficult to 
give full time and credit for such courses, I should suggest the 
following plan: 

“Three hour classes with a maximum enrolment of twenty 
students; an additional hour for exclusively oral and practical 
drill based on the regular work of the class room, with the students 
divided into groups of six or eight. This additional hour should be 
regarded as parallel to the laboratory hours of the natural sciences 
and should be a required part of the course. The student should 
receive no additional credit for the ‘laboratory hour’ or, at most, 
only a fractional credit. . . 

“Wherever possible, and especially in beginning and inter- 
mediate classes the foreign language should be the language of the 
class room. To spend the time of advanced classes in acquiring 
facility in conversation or skill in purely commercial branches, must 
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result in lowering our educational standard for collegiate instruction 
in modern languages. Additional facility in conversation is an 
extra-curriculum problem which the intelligent student can solve 
in various ways.” 

C. CARROLL MARDEN, Princeton University. 


“Let us make a selection of students and try to teach these to 
‘speak.’ At the same time, the more important matter is the 
schools. . 

“As to ‘special’ classes in college for ‘speakers,’ I also agree—in 
principle. At the same time I am in favor of using this device only 
as a make-shift until the schools realize that they, not the colleges, 
are the places to teach students to speak a language—our function 
being quite another. 

“T hardly believe President Butler can have informed himself 
thoroly on the matter.”’ 

Ws. A. Nitze, University of Chicago. 


“« . . . I believe that President Butler is right in calling atten- 
tion to the fact that American college students, who have been 
trained solely by the old translation method, are quite unable to 
handle the language as an instrument of conversation. I think I 
should go somewhat further than he in believing that they cannot 
even read the language adequately or with a grasp of its inner 
meaning. I do not believe, however, that he is correct in supposing 
that at least 200,000 American young men, after six months of 
military activity in France, and three or four hours of instruction 
a week in the French language, can carry on a comfortable con- 
versation. re 

EveERETT W. OLMSTED, University of Minnesota. 


“ . ,. . All our elementary classes meet five times a week. 
Every instructor must speak the language readily and well. 
These two conditions are merely preparatory to attacking the 
problem. The next thing is to inspire in the students at the outset 
the desire to learn to speak. With Spanish, I find that to be 
easier than used to be the case when I taught French. We begin 
by talking Spanish to them from the first day. . . . We are just 
as rigid in our insistence that the grammar should be accurately 
learned as the most reactionary of the classicists. . . 

“We make, however, a somewhat different use of reading 
material and composition than is usual under the traditional sys- 
tem. The composition is for the most part done orally. That is, 
the classroom presentation of it is oral: the student writes the 
lesson in preparation. The reading material is read; not, except 
where understanding demands it, translated. Our theory regard- 
ing the nature of this material is that it should be both interesting 
and easy, and that the class should cover a comparatively large 
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amount of it. Even in the first semester we ‘discuss’ the reading. 
We make it evident to the students that in the elementary work 
the thing is to talk. . . 

“Beginning with the second year we have a course in conversa- 
tion, which meets five times a week and gives but three hours’ 
credit. This course is required of all students majoring in the 
subject and is, of course, taught by a Spaniard.” 

ARTHUR L. OWEN, University of Kansas. 


“The following about represents our experience here, a State 
Institution with a large enrollment in the Romance languages. 

(1) Our salaries do not attract the best teachers and we cannot 
honestly urge able and gifted men to go into the profession of 
teaching unless they have private means. 

(2) Capable and adaptable foreigners, fitted to teach our 
courses in composition and conversation, do not grow on every 
bush; those whom we secure do not always understand the Ameri- 
can student. 

(3) Our elementary sections have ranged from 35 (a minimum) 
to 60 students; no teacher however competent can reach all 
members of such a class. There are ‘never’ any funds available 
for all the instructors necessary. 

(4) A very small percentage (hardly more than five to ten 
per cent) begins a foreign language with the object of making 
use of it in foreign parts. Most students desire merely a reading 
knowledge. . . ”’ 

R. SCHEVILL, University of California. 


“, . . I doubt exceedingly the statement that 200,000 of our 
soldiers have learned to speak French comfortably. None of the 
considerable number I have seen returned is so fortunate. . . 

“However, the main point is that speaking and writing the 
language is not the chief aim for the great number of our college 
students. If this were the chief benefit to be derived, most of them 
should study something else, for they will never need it. Our 
instruction is usually aimed at the chief value, reading. Speaking 
is of large importance to the majority only to the extent that it 
contributes by interesting and stimulating. 

“There is a very important minority who need to learn to 
speak and write the language. For these special classes and train- 
ing should be provided. We give small classes (10-15) in conversa- 
tion and composition, and they do learn to speak the language 
reasonably well. Also there are other possibilities. One of these 
we are now using here with remarkable success. This is our French 
House, in which French only is spoken, at tables and at all times. 
The advantage is that it makes use of what would otherwise be lost 
time for the student. We keep several French natives in the house, 
and thirty to forty of our students. These students have made a 
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progress in speaking French fairly comparable to what they would 
make in a similar amount of time in a French-speaking community, 
and I dare risk the assertion that they in general speak the language 
better and more readily than do any thirty who can be picked out 
of President Butler’s 200,000 soldiers.” 

HucGu A. Situ, University of Wisconsin. 

" . The conversational ability of our students presents no 
‘sorry commentary.’ We cannot avoid teaching our students how 
to read the foreign language. Requirements in the professional 
schools—the school of medicine, for example—demand a reading 
knowledge; and there are other good reasons for exacting a reading 
ability in the foreign languages. 

“T have just conducted a survey in a second-semester Spanish 
class on the difficulties offered by conversation in Spanish. The 
answers by the students are what I expected: lack of opportunity 
in class, lack of time outside of class because of other university 
demands, the necessity of putting the language aside from one’s 
thoughts on leaving the class to go into another class,—perhaps 
into a different foreign-language class, lack of self-confidence 
because of the size of the class, the too rapid reading of texts, 
lack of concentration, lack of Spanish environment, lack of mental 
agility in language-study, lack of verbal memory. The problem is 
by no means the simple thing that it appears to be. 

“It would pay an experimental psychologist to study student 
mentality under class-room conditions in the languages. He would 
probably discover an unusually large number of intellectually 
alert students whom it is nothing short of criminal to force into 
language straight-jackets. He might find it necessary to advise 
that such students not only be exempted from further language 
muddling after the first semester, but that the ordeal of the first 
semester be not counted against them, as manifestly unfair. . . ” 


J. WaRsHAW, University of Nebraska. 


ai 


. . . It is natural that such drastic criticism as that made by 
President Butler should come from one extra muros, who knows 
little of the difficulties of the situation. You cannot put a quart of 
water into a pint pot, and there is no use in claiming that it can be 
done. As long as our classes in modern languages meet three times 
a week in one hour sessions it is idle to talk of any such progress 
as President Butler seems to expect. 

“As to the statement that ‘at least 200,000 American young 
men, who, after six months of military activity and three or four 
hours of instruction a week in the French language, can carry on a 
comfortable conversation under ordinary conditions and circum- 
stances,’ etc., we may well be sceptical. During a recent sojourn 
in France, I met no young American of whom this is literally 
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true, altho I met some who could talk a little about certain things.” 
RAYMOND WEEKS, Columbia University. 


“The possible values of knowledge of a modern foreign language 
are of four types: first, values resulting from ability to understand 
the language as written; second, values resulting from ability to 
understand the language as spoken; third, ability to speak the 
language; fourth, ability to write the language. 

“The values of the first type are in themselves by far the 
greatest, for they include the potential knowledge of all the 
thought of the country in question, whether philosophic, religious, 
social, political, literary, or scientific, which that country has felt 
worth preserving. . 

“The values of the second and third types concern only those 
students who will visit the foreign country or will have to deal in 
some way with foreigners, who, on coming to this country, speak the 
language of the country from which they come. The number of 
students concerned with these values is larger now than previously, 
but I do not believe that more than 10 per cent of the students are 
really now so concerned. Furthermore, it is utterly impossible 
under American school and college conditions to give these values 
to more than a very small proportion of students enrolled in ordin- 
ary language classes. It should be recognized that the ability to 
understand the foreign language when spoken is distinctly more 
valuable and distinctly easier to teach than the ability to speak the 
foreign language. . . . So far as American schools and colleges 
are concerned, the endeavor really to give the ability to understand 
and to speak should be made not in the ordinary classes, but in 
special limited classes in which intensive laboratory conditions 
should be approximated as closely as possible. . . ”’ 

Ernest H. WiLkins, University of Chicago. 


. . . Many individuals are quite lacking in linguistic 
ability. Scientific tests devised to eliminate those thus handi- 
capped should be instituted in both high school and college. 

“Modern language classes are organized in the large city sys- 
tems with about twice as many pupils in the class as there should 
be. For instance, in New York City high schools it is no uncom- 
mon thing to find an attendance of 40 to 50 in beginning classes, 
the very type of class in which the number should be smallest. 

“Modern language teachers are too often lacking themselves in 
oral facility. Now that the war is over, these teachers should 
study abroad (especially teachers of French and Spanish). To 
make this possible, the sabbatical year with at least half-pay should 
be granted by Boards of Education to all such teachers. 

“T am convinced that the high schools do more to secure oral 
and aural facility in French and Spanish than do the colleges. This 
is due in part to the greater impressionableness of the minds of the 
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younger students of the high schools and in part to the fact that 
the high schools deliberately aim to train tongue and ear, as well as 
the eye of the student. . . ”’ 

LAWRENCE A. WILKINS, Acting Director of Modern Languages in 
High Schools, New York City. 

The statements given above make clear the general belief that 
some reforms are needed in modern language instruction, but that 
as a whole the present conditions are not nearly so bad as our 
critics would have us believe. There seems also to be a wide- 
spread opinion—which, however, is not held by all—that the 
primary aim of language instruction in colleges and universities 
is cultural and that the ability to speak the foreign languages must 
be acquired either in the secondary schools or extra muros. It is 
affirmed that beginners’ French or Spanish is too elementary a 
subject to have a place in a college, and that, moreover, the average 
college student is too old to begin to learn to speak a foreign 
language to advantage. 

Although there is much truth in this affirmation, the conditions 
are such in our general educational system that the elementary 
courses in modern languages can not be discontinued at the present 
time in most colleges and universities, and certainly not in the 
State universities. Students come up from the high schools with 
four years of Latin and they wish to take French, or they have had 
French or German and they wish to begin Spanish. This demand 
for beginners’ courses in college must be met. 

The real problem then is: What can we do for the students who 
begin a modern foreign language in college? If the statements 
made in this “Symposium”’ are typical—and I believe they are— 
we are beginning to take the position that students who commence 
a foreign language in college should be separated into two groups: 
those who desire primarily a reading knowledge of the language, 
and those who wish to speak and write it as well. 

If the beginners are divided into two groups, should the separa- 
tion be made at first with the privilege of shifting later, or should 
there be a general course for a semester and then make the separa- 
tion? Only experience will tell which is better. 

If the separation is made at the end of the first semester—or the 
first quarter in those universities that have the quarter system— 
it might be wise to excuse, at this time, from all linguistic require- 
ments those students who give evidence of being ‘‘quite lacking in 
linguistic ability,’ “hopelessly unfit,’ tone-deaf, or “linguistic 
morons.” This elimination should be made by a committee, and 
it should be based either on the student’s record in all subjects, 
supplemented by personal interviews, or on scientific tests. 
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The students who are to continue the language would then be 
separated into two groups. The reading courses would be con- 
ducted largely in English and the emphasis would be put on 
translation. It would be the purpose of the course to teach the 
students to read and understand the written language and to 
pronounce it intelligibly. There would be no pretence whatever 
of teaching these students to speak the language easily and cor- 
rectly. 

The second group would consist of those students who wish to 
learn to speak and write the language and are willing to make the 
necessary effort. The plans suggested for the conduct of these 
courses differ, but they all presuppose capable, well trained 
teachers and wherever possible the use of the spoken language in 
the classroom. 

Two general plans have been suggested for teaching the 
students to speak the language. One plan would be to organize 
the students in groups of twelve or fifteen and give them five 
times a week intensive work with much oral drill. The other plan 
would be to organize “special limited classes in which intensive 
laboratory conditions should be approximated as closely as 
possible.’’ The enrollment would be limited to twenty, or twenty- 
five. The entire class would meet with the instructor three times 
a week. Twice a week the class would meet in groups of five or 
six, with tutors, for ‘‘exclusively oral and practical drill based on 
the regular work of the classroom.” 

Opinion differs as to whether the college credit for these 
courses should be three, four, or five hours. 

The “laboratory system”’ offers interesting possibilities. The 
chief difficulty would be to find tutors and rooms. If funds were 
available to engage the services of competent tutors, and if rooms 
were available, the “laboratory system” would be ideal. 

Most of the students who enroll in the advanced courses in 
philology and literature would come, of course, from these intensive 
and laboratory courses. 

Our “‘Symposium” has also made evident a rather general 
opinion that, in addition to class work, students need the practice 
and the stimulus that come from extra-curriculum opportunities 
to speak and hear the foreign language. These may be had to some 
extent in clubs, at tables, and probably best of all—at least for 
the chosen few—in such organizations as the Maison Frangaise at 
Columbia University and the French House at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

In conclusion, it may ease our conscience somewhat to learn 
that the evidence available shows that, for the most part, our sol- 
diers in France learned little French over there. I am sorry they 
did not learn more. 

Indiana University. 
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PERIODICALS 
The Modern Language Journal 


1. Sacus, Jutrus.—Desirability of a Syllabus in French and Ger- 
man Texts. 2: 139-49, January. 

“Excellence of style should be distinctly sub- 
ordinated to that of value in content and in the 
power to arouse interest.”’ The needs and capacities 
of our pupils must, at all times, be before us. Argues 
for standardizing the sequence of texts. 

2. Betz, JEANETTE.—The Function of Dictation in the Teaching of 
Modern Languages. 2: 150-56, January. 

Justly considers dictation worth while and results 
highly gratifying. Has tabulated the mistakes 
made in her beginners’ German college class for one 
year; of great value to her and can be so to others. 

3. SPINK, JosETTE E.—French in the Pre-High School Period. 2: 
157-69, January. 

Elucidates the work done in the University of 
Chicago Elementary School for the fourth to the 
seventh grades. Not the structure, but the spirit of 
the language is taught at such an early beginning. 
Calls this experiment a step in the right direction. 

4. VAN Horne, JoHN.—Spanish Texts and the Spanish Language. 
2: 170-76, January. 

Rightly feels that a reading knowledge of Span- 
ish is best obtained, in the early stages, by a large 
amount of simple, narrative material. Pleads for 
the editing of suitable Spanish texts, of which there 
is dire need. Cf. M.L.J. 3: 218 ff. 

5. BARNES, FRANK Cor.—Shall German be Dropped from our 
Schools? 2: 187-202, February. 

A symposium of opinions of prominent men of 
affairs and of science. Quotes in epistolary abstracts 
five men who are distinctly opposed to that study 
and six who have something to say on both sides of 
the question. All the other writers—a large major- 
ity—are unreservedly in favor of continuing the 
study. Also cites various articles. 
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. FARNHAM, C. EVANGELINE.—Devices for Teaching Oral French, 
2: 203-14, February. 

Furnishes numerous good pedagogic schemes 
to make French a real living language. 

. ENGEL, E. F.—The Laboratory Method in Theory and Practice. 
2: 215-26, February. 

Explains once more his two-hour recitation 
period of German in college; cf. Die Neueren 
Sprachen, May, 1911. 

. Downer, CHARLES A.—Teaching American Soldiers a litile 
French. 2: 239-47, March. 

Gives an interesting account of the work he did 
in 1917 in New York. 

. Houser, FREDERICK W. J.— Nineteenth Century German Litera- 
ture for Undergraduates. 2: 248-59, March. 

Rejects in toto the long German Awfsaéz in 
literary courses and wishes to see the English 
essay substituted therefor in general undergradu- 
ate courses. 

. McKENnzIE, KENNETH.—Manuals of French with Reference to 
Overseas Service. 2: 275-83, March; 2: 360-67, 
May; 3: 67-74, November. 

Critically, i.e., objectively, examines the books 
published so profusely for that purpose in this 
country. Many of the light-weight volumes are 
purely ephemeral. The reviewer’s work is exceed- 
ingly well done. 

. Myers, WALTER.—Elementary Language Training as Art 
Training. 2: 293-303, April. 

Skill in art as in language is developed by 
imitation, practice, and criticism.—Suggestive 
and stimulating though extremely subjective. 

. MorENO-LACALLE, J.—The Teaching of Spanish Pronunciation. 
2: 304-20, April. 

The most detailed and practicable monograph 
on the subject. The plan is based on European 
experience with modern languages and is scienti- 
fically sound. Cf. No. 114. 

. JAMESON, R. P.—Le Cercle Frangais. 2: 321-31, April. 

Considers the cercle of great social and peda- 
gogic value to supplement the more restrained 
class-room work. Gives a list of useful French 
expressions for the conducting of meetings. 

. BacstER-Co.uins, E. W.—A brief Study Showing the Relation 
between the Vocabulary and Treatment of the Anno- 
tated Reading Text. 2: 341-51, May. 
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Again takes up the important vocabulary 
question; cf. Monatshefte, October, 1917. Holds 
that the element of grading should become opera- 
tive in the editing of the reading texts. Is a 
firm believer in standardization. 

AnGus, FRANCES R.—Advanced High School French in War 
Times. 2: 352-59, May. 

A recital of work done in third-year French 
at the University of Chicago High School.— 
Definite books are mentioned for home reading. 

DerIuL, J. D.—Choosing a Grammar for Beginners. 2: 368-73, 
May. 

Presents an effective scheme for this difficult 
task, with a score sheet of service for the choice 
of a book. 

HANDSCHIN, CHARLES H.—A Test for Discovering Types of 
Learners in Language Study. 3: 1-4, October. 

The tests are designed to show whether a 
subject is of the moter type (expression) or of the 
visual-auditory type (impression). H. considers 
his tests reliable and the only ones in existence. 

WHITNEY, MARION P.—WNational Ideals and the Teaching of 
Modern Languages. 3: 5-13, October. 

A powerful plea for more and better modern 
language study in America. 

FEINGOLD, Gustave A.—Measuring the Results of a Modern 
Language Examination. 3: 14-20, October. 

An instructive investigation of a French 
examination given to 250 first year high school 
pupils for the purpose of determining the reactions 
of the students to the various questions. Such a 
study has more than passing import as it can 
guide teachers with future classes. 

Krause, Cart A.—Literature of Modern Language Methodology 
in America for 1917. 3: 21-38, October. 

The usual annual survey. 

Fitz-GERALD, JOHN D.—WNational Aspects of Modern Language 
Teaching in the Present Emergency. 3: 49-62, 
November. 

Tersely champions true Americanism on a 
broad basis. Insists as a patriotic educator upon 
having all three languages, French, German, 
and Spanish maintained in our institutions. 
Cf. School and Society, 8: 772-74, December 28. 

Krause, Cart A.—The present Status of German in France. 
3: 63-66, November. 

Lack of authoritative statistical material 
makes it impossible to prove or disprove a marked 
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decrease in the study of German in France from 
1914-18. As a sequel, cf. Les Langues Modernes, 
16: 3, pp. 184-89, July-September, 1918. 

. Lipsky, ABRAm.—A few Neglected Platitudes on Modern 
Language Examinations. 3: 75-79, November. 

The method of scoring in school examinations 
seems annoying and unscientific to L. The 
principle of relative frequency should be para- 
mount. 

. MERSEREAU, EpwarD B. The Positive Element in the Correction 
of Written Work. 3: 80-83, November. 

Emphasize the correct forms (positive) rather 

than the incorrect (negative) in your grading of 
papers, is M’s admonition. 
. JOHNSTON, OLIVER M.—University Training of the High School 
Teacher of Modern Foreign Languages, with 
Particular Reference to French. 3: 95-99, Decem- 
ber. 

Gives sound advice as to the problems of 
teaching pronunciation, the spoken tongue, com- 
position, language and literature as also the 
pedagogical apparatus. 

. Gronow, ANNA T.—German in the University Elementary 
School, Chicago, Ill. 3: 100-06, December. 

Is the pendant to Miss Spink’s contribution; 
ef.. Ma. 3. 

. Scumipt, Lyp1a M.—The Course in German in the University 
High School, Chicago, Iil., 3: 107-116, December. 
Explains in detail the four-year H. S. course. 

. CLARKE, CHARLES C.—The Phonograph in Modern Language 

Teaching. 3: 116-22, December. 

Has experimented long enough to be of the 
opinion that the true and only success of the 
phonograph in the class room is in the teaching 
of pronunciation (French), and then not in the 
earliest stages. 


Monatshefte 

. CUTTING, STARR WILLARD.— Modern Languages in the General 
Scheme of American Education. 19: 25-34, Feb- 
ruary. 

Furnishes a valuable concise history of modern 
language instruction in America. Concludes 
by pleading for an early beginning of modern 
language teaching, which means French, or 
German, or Spanish in the case of the individual 


pupil. 
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. Betz F.—First Year Work in German—Some Experiences. 
19: 62-72, March. 

Although read in 1913 before the NV. Y. State 
Mod. Lang. Assoc., the paper is by no means out 
of date but contains a wealth of sane advice. 

. JENNY, FLORENCE G.—A Survey of the Preparation of Teachers 
of German in the High Schools of the U. S. 19: 
121-27, May; and 19: 146-55, June. 

Furnishes figures and graphic illustrations 
for the school year 1915-16. The monograph has 
not only technical interest but historical signifi- 
cance. Information was secured concerning 
1,464 teachers residing in all parts of the country. 
Dwells upon the necessity of more liberal appro- 
priations in colleges and universities to train 
adequately teachers of modern languages. 

. Deru, J. D.—Adjusting Instruction in German to Conditions 
imposed by the War. 19: 128-34, May. 

A dignified, patriotic appeal to make the 
teaching of German serve national, i.e., American 
aims. 

. STROEBE, L. L.—Der deutsche Unterricht und die deutsche Kunst. 
19: 154-59, June: and 19: 172-82, September. 

Another contribution by the author to the 
topic Realien. Points out the province and value 
of pictures representing objects of art. 

. TUPPER, FREDERICK.—The Awful German Language. 19: 
193-98, October. 

Reprinted from the Autumn Educational 
Number, September 7, 1918, of The Nation, pp. 
248-50. 

Upholds the study of German. 

. SPANHOOFD, E.—The Practical Study of Phonetics. 19: 299-34, 
November; and 19:256-59, December. 

Advocates for all teachers sound scientific 
knowledge of phonetics. For the class-room he 
urges only applied phonetics. 

. DErHt, J. D.—Reading. 19: 249-56, December. 

Reading stands in the very center of our 

instruction. It touches the heart of our whole 
problem. Correctly divides the subject into 
Reading for Practice and for Enjoyment of 
Control.—A good analysis. 
. ROEDDER, EDWIN C.—Der gegenwdrtige Stand des deutschen 
Unterrichis an den Colleges und Universitéten der 
Vereinigten Staaten. 19: 260-63, December. 

Feels that the decrease of German means in 
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the end likewise a diminution of Romance 
languages. Latet anguis in herba. 


Educational Review 
. CHURCHMAN, Puitip H.—Learning by Teaching. 55; 1: pp. 65- 
70, January. 

A thoughtful contribution to the reorganiza- 
tion of our school and college classes. Proposes 
that selected student-instructers, under expert 
supervision, take charge of small sections. 

. Swiccet, GLEN Levin.—Training for Foreign Service. 55, 4. 
pp. 271-83, April. 

Modern language teachers have a serious 
responsibility and a great opportunity to supply 
the coming demand. See School and Society, 
8: 179, pp. 640-44. 

. WEIss, ALMA JOACHIMSON.— Music via Modern Languages. 55, 
345-48, April. 

Has experimented for a year or more with 
this rather unique and interesting combination. 
Maintains that the kind of work described also 
makes for conscious use and mastery of the idioms 
of the foreign language. 

. Moore, Frank, G.—Haste and Waste in Translating Latin. 
55, 5, pp. 417-26, May. 

This monograph is of decided interest to 
every foreign language teacher. Translation 
develops four special senses: the grammatical, 
lexical, rhetorical, and the logical power of infer- 
ence. 

. Gorpvy, H. Mites.—The German Language in our Schools. 56, 
3. October, pp. 257-63. 

An impassioned diatribe against that study. 
cf. The Literary Digest, March 30, 1918, p. 29 
et seg., School and Society, 8: 179, 645. 

. Mantz, Harotp ELtMER.—Modern Languages and Literatures 
in Universities. 56,5. December, pp. 385-98. 

Suggests the division of modern language 
departments into one of language (teaching) and 
one of literature and linguistics (research). 


The School Review 
. Lewis, E. E.—Foreign Languages and Mathematics as Require- 
ments for Admission to, and Graduation from 
American Colleges and Universities. 26, 1. 
January, pp. 1-5. 

The results of this study, based upon 35 
leading institutions, indicate, from 1896-1916, a 
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tendency toward the elimination of specific 
requirements in mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages, and the granting of one degree for all 
liberal studies. 

Significant of our times. 


45. Scumipt, Lypta M.—Recent Textbooks in Secondary School 


German. 26: 137-44, February. 

The literature dealing with recent grammars 
and texts is critically and ably surveyed. S. 
proves that the trend of the new textbooks is 
unmistakably toward the direct method. 


46. Davies, C. O.—Junior High Schools in the North Central 


7. HALL-QuEsT 


Association Territory, 1917-18. 26, 5, May, 
pp. 324-36. 

Modern foreign languages are taught in 27.30 
per cent (80) of 293 schools. Of the French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish languages no one has a decided 
lead in popular favor. 

Cf. The School Review, 26: 110-23, February. 
See School and Society, 8: 209, pp. 776-80. 

, ALFRED.—How to Introduce Supervised Study. 
26: 337-40, May. 

Supervised study requires three tasks: to 
test knowledge in a daily review, to assign and 
make clear the new work, and to supervise pupils 
while they study the new assignment. Such a 
study truly takes cognizance of the individual 
differences in pupils. 

Cf. The School Review, 26, 7, September, pp. 
490-510. 


Education (Boston) 


48. MITCHELL, HowARD.—Supervised Study in Modern Languages. 


49. Nuttinc, H 


50. Topp, T. W 


38, 5. January, pp. 385-87. 

A procedure under this plan would benefit 
both pupil and teacher. Quality and quantity 
of home work can be effectively controlled. 

. C.—Experimental Test of Educational Values. 
38,6. February, pp. 460-66. 

The writer, a professor of Latin, justly warns 
against hasty acceptance of the supposed results 
of measurement-tests of foreign-language ability. 
Much more scientific experimentation is needed 
to make tests of that type reliable and serviceable. 
.—German in our Public Schools.—38, 7. March, 
531-35. 

Urges five sane suggestions for the retention 
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of that language in the curriculum of the public 
school. 

51. HERZBERG, MAx J.—As to Modern Languages. 39, 2. October, 
pp. 112-15. 

A poor outline of the noteworthy “Report of 
the Committee on the Position of Modern Languages 
in the Educational System of Great Britain,” 
signed April 2, 1918. The chapter on the Chief 
European Languages is perhaps of greatest inter- 
est to us. No foreign language teacher can 
afford to be without a copy of this timely and 
significant report. 

Cf. School and Society, 7: 181, pp. 708-10. 
June 15; also U. of Jil. Bulletin, XVI: 16, p. 41 
et seq. 


School and Society 
. Davipson, Percy E.—Concerning Mental Discipline and Edu- 
cational Reform. 7, 158, pp. 1-8, January 5. 

It is incumbent upon us foreign language 
instructors to demonstrate clearly the specific 
values of our subject. Only then shall we have 
a firm basis of operation in arguments with the 
lay public and trained professionals. 

. WeIss, ALMA JOACHIMSON.—The German Woman’s Struggle for 
Higher Education, 7, 163, pp. 161-65, February 9. 

Traces the history of this movement and hopes 
for a new era of true reform. 

. Moore, Ernest C.—Formal Discipline and the Teaching of 
Literature. 7, 164, pp. 181-87, February 16. 

We pursue studies for their definite and clearly 
comprehended utilities. Hence we do not study 
literature for its own sake, but for our sake so 
that it may serve us. We should introduce our 
students to the world’s greatest books and not 
only to those written in English. 

. Haucu, EDWARD FRANKLIN—A Few Popular Misconceptions in 
Regard to Language Study. 7, 167, pp. 277-84, 
March 9. 

French, German, and Spanish are on our 
programs because of a real economic and social 
need of them. They must be studied thoroughly 
with grammar as one of the many means toward 
the definite end, i.e., mastery. 

. Davis, CALvin O.—The Continuity of Students’ Work in High 
School and University, and the Extent of Concentra- 
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tion and Dispersion of Effort within the University. 
8: 185, pp. 57-60, July 13. 

It is statistically and graphically proved that 
modern language leads all subjects of instruction 
as to continuity and as to specialization —An 
important contribution to our Magna Charta. 

. SwicGeTt, GLEN LEvin.—Why should the Government Train 
for Foreign Service? 8, 190, pp. 181-87, August 17. 

Once more, cf. No. 39, S. touches upon the 
necessity of proper school preparation in subjects 
of commerce, including modern languages. 

. CoLuins, Jos. V.—Language Reform and Education. 8: 195, 
pp. 331-37, September 21. 

Presents his scheme for reforming English 
spelling. Dreams of a new form of ‘international’ 
English. 

. ULLMAN, B. L.—Latin in Place of German. 8: 337-41. 

Regards Latin as the only real linguistic 
substitute for German. Deplores the latter’s 
elimination as having a serious reaction upon all 
language study. A dangerous falling off in 
foreign languages is reported in many quarters; 
cf. No. 44. See School and Society, 8: 31-35, 
July 13, and The School Review, 26: 576-99, 
October. 

. Mercier, Charles.—Education and the Acquisition of Languages. 
8: 351-52. 

Reprinted from Science Progress. Asserts 
that language deafness is not infrequent, and 
that language faculty is a special gift. Hence 
language instruction should be limited. 

. Hoskins, JoHN Preston.— Modern Language Instruction after 
the War. 8: 204, pp. 601-12, November 23. 

French, German, and Spanish are to become 
more vital factors in our national life than ever 
before. We must meet that demand. 

. MAcELMEE, R.S.—Education for Foreign Trade and Shipping 
in High Schools. 8: 612-16. 

Considers French, taught in a live manner, 

the foundational language. 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education 
. Burr, A. W.—In Place of German, What? Madison, vol. 50, 
No. 2, February, p. 45. 

‘Practical,’ useful Latin may well take the 
place of some of the German. Cf. The Classical 
Journal, 13: 9, June, pp. 625-26, Editorial. 
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64. O'SHEA, M. V.—The Teaching of German. 50: 7, September, 
pp. 184-87. 

Weighs and analyzes trenchantly the reasons 
for and against German. Considers it a disaster 
to this country if that study should completely 
disappear from the schools; cf. No. 5. 


(To be continued) 





THE OUTLOOK FOR GERMAN 


HE German section at the Conference of Secondary schools 
held May 9 at the University of Chicago was given over toa 
symposium on The Outlook for German Instruction. Obviously 
at this time the heart of such a discussion must be “Judging from 
the Value of German, what should the Outlook be?”’ Four speak- 
ers discussed that question: Starr Willard Cutting for the colleges; 
Eda D. Ohrenstein of Hyde Park High School for secondary 
schools; Charles H. Judd as an educationalist and Edwin Herbert 
Lewis, of Lewis Institute, from the standpoint of general culture. 
A brief resumé of each discussion follows: 

Dr. Cutting: Before the war modern language was recognized 
as a necessity if one would keep abreast of the world. Modern 
language control furnishes material for understanding the psychol- 
ogy and philosophy of a people. Perhaps in the past too great 
stress has been laid upon the necessity of modern language study 
for purposes of travel and commerce. But it is certain that the 
exigencies of modern life have drawn the whole civilized world into 
a community of interests that renders imperative a knowledge of 
modern foreign language, and hence every state of importance 
includes in the work of its schools, the study of the language of its 
most important neighbors. The fact to be underscored is that the 
awakening consciousness of all progressive modern peoples has 
already made the study of modern foreign languages an integral 
part of all important national education systems. Without control 
of modern languages, any state, whatever its geographic position, 
fails to play the réle of a leader in solving the problems of modern 
society. 

What interests the thoughtful and judicially tempered Amer- 
ican in the banishment of German from high school and college 
curricula, is not the folly of such a step, but its probable per- 
manence. Everywhere in Europe as a significant feature of educa- 
tional readjustment, we note an unprecedentedly prominent réle 
assigned to modern language study, including the language of the 
hated foe; in Germany, to English, French and Russian; in Eng- 
land, to French, German and Russian;in France, to English and 
German. In each case, this reform is dictated merely by enlight- 
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ened self-interest. The danger in America from the exclusion of 
German language study lies in inertia which will continue exclusion 
indefinitely unless successfully combated as unwise. The questions 
we must decide are:—Is such exclusion necessary and satisfactory? 
Has the war canceled the values hitherto ascribed to German 
literature, science and music? Have we been wiser in banishing 
German from our educational systems than our English cousins 
and the French, who have increased their attention to the study 
of German? What is the outlook for an early revision of our 
judgment and a reversal of our action? 

Dr. Cutting’s paper was followed by Miss Ohrenstein’s who 
based her argument for the value of the study of German in the 
curriculum of the high school upon a study of the statistics of 
enrollment for German in the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, 
from the outbreak of the war in Europe to the close of the semester 
just closed. These statistics show that from September 1914 to 
June 1917, the enrollment remained practically constant. Between 
five and six hundred students or about twenty per cent of the entire 
membership of the school, were enrolled in approximately sixteen 
German classes each semester. After our entry into the war, the 
total enrollment fell to three hundred and seventy-two or seventeen 
per cent and remained so till June 1918. From September 1918 
on, the decrease was rapid—seven and one-half per cent for 
the semester ending February 1, 1919, and four per cent for the 
semester ending June 1919. Since no beginning classes have suc- 
ceeded in securing an enrollment of twenty since February 1918, 
no classes have been formed, and therefore the enrollment of four 
per cent bears testimony of the tenacity of life in classes above the 
first year, and furnishes a strong hope for the future. Since our 
entry into the war, the study of German has been purely elective 
on the part of the pupil; any excuse has been sufficient to permit a 
pupil’s dropping the course, and every graduation requirement 
involving German, waived. Persistence in the study of German 
required strength of character, for it laid the student open to insult 
and criticism. No instructor spoke in defense of German but 
many preached for the immediate cessation of all instruction in 
German. These facts are important because they help us realize 
what the existence of two third year classes with a membership 
of sixty-five the current semester means. For the same semester 
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the enrollment in Vergil, two classes, was forty-eight; in Cicero, 
three classes, one hundred and four; in French, two classes, thirty- 
nine. 

What then is the secret of an enrollment of sixty-five, in two 
third year classes after two years of war. There can be but one 
reasonable answer—students in German now and in years past, 
have acquired something real and valuable, and when judgment 
supplants hysteria, they will restore German in the curriculum. 
Let us face the language question as presented to the high school 
student: Latin is fast disappearing because the modern commer- 
cially minded student expects to get sound and a story from his 
language study. He is no longer content to work at mere construc- 
tions on a promise of resultant mental drill. He wants a practical 
training and in this, Latin is wholly wanting. Because of 
the present commercial trend in education, Spanish has steadily 
been creeping into our secondary schools. Large classes for begin- 
ning Spanish are the rule but at the close of the second year, the 
registration is too small to form a third year class. Why do so 
many students drop Spanish as soon as they have fulfilled the 
requirements of their course? The advocates of Spanish instruc- 
tion talk a great deal about its commercial value but students soon 
realize that one must speak a language well before one can tran- 
sact business in it. Furthermore a language must be taught 
because its literature is virile enough to make a universal appeal. 

If it be true that a foreign language owes its place in the curricu- 
lum to the vitality of its literature, there are only two which can 
permane tly hold large numbers of students in secondary schools— 
French and German. The proper study of French means weeks 
and months of drill in phonetics and rhythms. If then the student 
has a quick ear, he gets on well, provided he can master a vocabu- 
lary essentially different from that of his daily native speech. 
The second difficulty which confronts the student is the separation 
so clearly defined by literature between a Latin and a Teutonic 
people. In other words the linguistic kinship between French and 
English is remote; that between German and English is close. This 
explains the heavy German enrollment. This will restore German 
to its place in the curriculum. 

Dr. Judd believes that the war merely brought about a natural 
recoil against political meddling with courses of study, and against 
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bad teaching, and that probably after a year, provided teachers 
study the problem, perfect their technique and their method of pre- 
sentation so that the study stands solely on its pedagogical 
merits, German will take its place again in the curriculum. 

Dr. Lewis gave five reasons for the resumption of the study of 
German. (1) If history proves anything it proves that war does 
not long prevent the learning of an enemy’s language. (2) Soldiers 
are not returning with hatred in their hearts. They know that 
we owe diphtheric anti-toxin to a German and aJapanese, and that 
antisepsis is the co-operative work of Germans, Frenchmen and 
Englishmen. There is no such thing as national sufficiency in 
science or literature. (3) Business caution will end by the estab- 
lishment of international understanding. America will never 
return to its old insularity. The race is proceeding toward unifica- 
tion. (4) Americans succeed better with German than with other 
languages; the movement is not too swift; the phonetics are not 
hopelessly beyond us. When French is well taught a sensitive girl 
can remember a dozen delicate poems but an American boy finds 
them unsubstantial. On the other hand he romps through a dozen 
German songs and from these to noble verse there is only a step. 
This is not because the boy is temperamentally German, but 
because the bony structure of the English language is Teutonic. 
In German, cognates are distinguishable at a glance. The Ger- 
mans made their learned language from within, and the American 
boy is fascinated by such linguistic development as is registered 
in the word “sour stuff” for what we call “acid.” (5) But the 
most potent reason for studying German is “Erdkunde.” If the 
people who object to German in the high schools remembered 
their geography, they would not oppose it. Germany occupies a 
central position on the northern plain. A fifth of the world’s 
coal supply comes from German soil, and so long as this coal holds 
out it will share with the other coal fields in the rule of the earth. 
Rectification of present boundaries does not touch the heart of the 
matter. 

In the new era upon which we are entering, Germany will be 
more important than ever before. Henceforth economic factors 
in government will be clearly seen, and no matter how you regard 
the probable event of the struggle, Berlin will be the geographical 
center of it, until that center moves eastward. In due time it may 
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be necessary for business men of the earth to learn Russian or even 
Chinese. Certainly in the near future it will be necessary for many 
of them to learn German. The world is a whole and therefore 
the whole process of education in the secondary schools should 
be unified after the method of the sciences. Each science is dis- 
tinguishable from the rest but not separable. Modern German 
must be illumined by coal beds, trade routes and so forth. Sucha 
unified system of education might be more potent for peace than 
all the leagues. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING SPANISH 
By EDITH FAHNESTOCK 





N EXPERIMENT in modern-language teaching which we 
have been making for three years with apparent success in 
the Spanish department at Vassar consists of an arrangement of 
class work by which each class has part of its work under an Amer- 
ican and part under a Spanish instructor. I am using ‘American’ 
reluctantly to distinguish a resident of the United States from a 
Spaniard, whether from Spain or Spanish-America. To speak of 
English-speaking and Spanish-speaking teachers is cumbersome 
and is not satisfactory since the American also speaks Spanish 
and the Spaniard English. 

It seems to me that this plan of combining the instruction of 
the two types of teachers has distinct advantages which recom- 
mend it even under ideal conditions of modern language teaching; 
but that for a time like the present, when the demand for good 
teachers of both French and Spanish is far in excess of the supply, 
such a plan, modified, of course, to suit the needs of the various 
colleges and institutions, is especially helpful. I think it may also 
offer suggestions for making our foreign-exchange students con- 
tribute more directly to general departmental work than they 
could otherwise do. 

Most of us will agree, I think, that the good foreign and the 
good American teacher each contribute something extremely 
important, and something different, at least in emphasis and 
point of view, to the training of the student. This divergence is 
naturally less great when we compare the contribution of a foreign 
teacher who has had the best training and who has been in contact 
with American life for years, knowing the language, literature, 
and general background of the student and understanding his 
psychology so that the maximum amount of work may be required 
of him, with that of an American teacher who through long and 
sympathetic study of the foreign language and literature and years 
of contact with the country, understands the foreign nation, the 
traditions of the people, and their point of view. But the foreigner 
who has recently come into contact with this country and who 
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often knows very little English, and even less of the literature, of 
the conditions of life in America, of the differing system 
of education, and of the entirely new type of student, certainly 
gives instruction as different as possible from that of the American 
who frequently has had very inadequate training, anc but slight 
direct contact with the foreign country. 

No matter what we conceive the qualities requisite for the 
teacher to be, the fact remains that the demand for teachers of 
Spanish came before we were ready to meet it, and has been 
increasing rapidly, and the same thing is coming to be true of 
French (though perhaps in lesser degree), for the number of 
students of French has increased everywhere since the war. In 
spite of the helps offered in the summer schools and in other 
directions we know that conditions, even though they are improv- 
ing, are still bad. The combination of the work of the two kinds 
of teachers seems to me to save the student, in cases like this, from 
the worst effects of the teaching of either type of instructor whose 
preparation has been inadequate. And, on the other hand, it 
offers much of interest in difference in point of view and manner of 
presenting material where both teachers are ideally prepared. 
Still another advantage of the proposed plan is that it is for 
the first-year language work an admirable arrangement. It is 
possible to use younger foreign teachers, even those who know 
very little English. They are eager to give and to receive new 


impressions, and they make closer contact with the students 


giving them much outside the class-room as well as in class. 
They are invaluable, moreover, for their help with foreign plays 
or clubs. 

After much thought, when I found that a young, inexperienced 
Spanish assistant was to be added to the department, I made a 
division of the work which has, with the expansion of the depart- 
ment, developed into the following plan. Our classes meet three 
times a week. The first year we divided the sections of first-year 
Spanish so that an American teacher met them once a week, and 
a Spaniard twice. This plan was due to necessity and not to 
choice, and the next year when there were additional instructors 
in the department, and when we could give the Spaniard one- 
third of the time and the American two-thirds, we found the results 
much better. 
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In general the American instructor gives the instruction in 
grammar and begins the reading of Spanish texts. Nearly all the 
reading (and the little translation which there is) is in the hands 
of the American. He knows the difficulties and can make all 
explanations absolutely clear without wasting time. He also 
realizes in the reading of texts what the student knows from his 
English vocabulary, his Latin, or his French, and can judge what 
assignments of work are adequate. For pronunciation I have 
found that the American instructor, who is thoroughly and 
scientifically trained in Spanish phonetics—a training that few 
Spaniards have had—is best for the preliminary work, and that 
this work combines excellently with the practical laboratory-like 
work of the foreigner, who gives in short interviews, individually or 
in groups, especial drill on sounds, and who keeps up that drill 
constantly on his day of class work. The foreign teacher, again, 
contributes in a practical way to the instruction in grammar, 
by continual corrections in conversation and in the written work 
which the students prepare for him. This written work is also 
differentiated. The American teacher is largely responsible for 
exercises and translations from English into Spanish, whereas 
the Spanish teacher requires much free composition. These 
compositions grow out of the ordinary subjects discussed in class 
by which the foreign teacher extends the vocabulary and knowl- 
edge of the student. It is a part of the work that the students 
enjoy, and at times they show much ingenuity in combining in 
new ways what they have learned. There is also much opportunity 
for the foreign teacher to introduce information about his country, 
customs, legends and the like. In the second semester, when 
part of the time is devoted to reading, our division of reading 
material gives him poems and one or two dramas. The poems, if 
carefully selected, offer much to discuss and explain, and they help 
the pronunciation of the student, especially when parts are learned 
by heart. They also give the student an added sense of the beauty 
of the sound of Spanish poetry—a beauty which it is always hard 
for any one not a Spaniard to convey adequately. The drama 
adds interest and vivacity to the class. Itis often read by students 
taking different parts—and sometimes scenes are acted. Many 
conversational phrases and expressions have thus been almost 
unconsciously added to the active vocabulary of the student. 
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Toward the end of the year the Spanish teacher occasionally 
talks during the whole hour, and the confidence that the students 
have acquired from understanding him has been of the greatest 
help in enabling them to understand the one or two Spanish lec- 
turers from outside whom they hear later. The foreign teacher 
gives the oral examination at the end of the semester. 

On the other hand, it has been possible to go much further in 
all these directions than could otherwise be done because the 
American teacher has been all this time laying a sure foundation— 
a scholarly knowledge of the grammar and the ability to read as 
rapidly and easily as possible. The reading at first is very slow 
and thorough. Later some of the texts are read very carefully 
and exactly, and others rapidly in order to stimulate the imagina- 
tion of the student and to increase his feeling for the language. 
The student is being helped also in slower fashion to use Spanish 
in class, for he uses the language in conversation, largely based on 
the material found in such grammars as Hills and Ford or Olmsted 
and Gordon, as well as in summarizing any story he is reading 
and answering questions about it. The American teacher also 
knows what customs will strike the student as strange, and 
explains much that perhaps would not occur to the foreign teacher. 
He also looks out for the executive work that comes up in connec- 
tion with the classes—the general planning of the work, and the 
grading of the students, combining his estimate with that of the 
foreigner. 

The second-year work continues the distinction in reading 
matter—poems and dramas again being read with the foreign 
teacher and discussed from his point of view. Free composition 
in the form of topics growing out of the work are written for both 
teachers, but with the foreign teacher the expression and general 
point of view are emphasized in the interviews that follow. With 
the American the knowledge of the reading assigned, and the con- 
clusions arrived at in the topic are of the most importance. The 
American finds time in his teaching of Spanish literature to bring 
in comparisons and connections with other literature with which 
the student is familiar. The foreigner, on the other hand, can 
often make the student appreciate a foreign point of view better 
than the American, no matter how sympathetic the latter may be 
with Spain in general. 
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The third-year work divides easily. The subject matter of 
the course is sixteenth and seventeenth century literature. It is, 
however, expedient to keep up the contemporary language, and 
the Spanish teacher can do this by taking the class once a week, 
or once every two weeks, and using modern material for his part 
of the work. The long papers written by the student and the inter- 
views which the Spanish teacher gives him on each are among the 
most interesting and valuable aspects of the work in this course. 

Although not forming part of the ‘‘combined”’ class work, each 
of our two one-hour courses in composition carries out the same 
principle. The first, given by the American, consists of advanced 
grammar, exercises, much translation from English into Spanish, 
study of corresponding English and Spanish idioms, general ideas 
of the history and development of the language, etc. The second 
course has this course as its prerequisite, and is given by the 
Spanish teacher. There is no translation; the work consists of 
the study of Spanish authors and a great amount of writing in 
Spanish—letters and all kinds of prose, with chief emphasis on 
facility and correct Spanish idiom. 

The conversation courses are entirely in the hands of the foreign 
teacher and offer opportunity to give much information about his 
country, its art, customs, institutions, etc. In this work there is 
generally an alertness and spontaneity and enthusiasm about the 
young instructor that holds the interest of the student. 

It seems to me that the benefits of this method of combination 
are especially great in the early stages of modern language study 
and that it is here that the younger, less experienced teachers 
can be used, and I feel that the students get a great deal more 
from the directed work of the young instructors along these lines 
than older teachers perhaps realize. 

One word of caution, however, is necessary in regard to the 
method. The success of the whole arrangement depends on 
careful planning, so that there is no unintentional overlapping, 
and so that the work does not lack continuity. Although by 
planning ahead classes may be exchanged in case of absence or 
illness and substitutes avoided in this way, yet regularity of 
of schedule is also absolutely essential. Students do not like 
uncertainty as to who is going to appear in class. On the other 
hand, the advice to plan carefully must in its turn be modified; 
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for the planning should not be carried too far and include enough 
detail to check in any way the initiative and spontaneity of either 
teacher. This caution is especially necessary in the case of the 
foreign teacher, for it is these very qualities which make his work 
invaluable to the department. It is to obtain this freedom, and 
to ‘emphasize as much as possible the aspects of his teaching 
which his initiative develops, without sacrificing other sides of 
the work equally important, that we have resorted to this method 
of combining the work of these two distinct types of instructors. 


Vassar College. 








Enitorial Comment 











ITH this first number of volume IV the Journal goes into the 
hands of a new editorial board. Though launched at a mo- 
ment when the disorganizing effect of the Great War was becoming 
more and more evident, the Journal went steadily and vigorously 
on under the direction of the first Managing Editor. Many of its 
subscribers and contributors were drawn into the national service 
in various ways; an important part of the editorial board, 
including the Managing Editor, donned uniforms in response 
to the appeal of patriotism and conviction. A natural and 
well-merited reaction in the United States against the political 
and military policy of the German Empire reached a regrettable 
extreme in the attitude of state legislatures, of school boards and 
of school administrative officers toward the teaching of the German 
language and literature. In not a few states it has been almost 
totally suppressed, and many of the teachers of the subject have 
been forced into other branches or have left the profession entirely. 
The founding of a vigorous periodical devoted entirely to the 
rapidly growing cohort of teachers of Spanish has also operated to 
diminish somewhat the subscription list of the Journal. It is 
very encouraging, therefore, to learn that there were more than 
2400 subscribers to volume III, despite the causes operating to 
cut down its circulation. The magazine has justified the hopes 
and the confidence of the teachers who worked to establish it, 
and who pledged themselves to make good the monetary deficit 
which every one looked for in the first year. That this deficit has 
never existed is due to the ability and zeal of the first Business 
Manager, though the cost of manufacture has increased from year 
to year. 

Thus the Journal comes into the hands of the new board a 
solvent, going concern. We cannot promise to advance as far 
from our starting point as our predecessors have done from theirs; 
we can only hope that the new administration will keep the 
ground already won, in the face of really great difficulties, and will 
push forward into new territory. 
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In the present state of affairs it will not be surprising if it turns 
out that most of the contributions to Volume IV bear on the 
Romance field. Mr. Krause remarks, in the conclusions to his 
bibliography of methodology, that articles on teaching German 
are diminishing in number. This tendency is sure to become more 
marked, and should create no surprise if it is manifested in the 
pages of the Journal, which is, after all, dependent on the teaching 
public for contributions. Naturally the board does not announce a 
policy of discouraging such articles, but it is safe to predict that they 
will be less numerous in the immediate future than in recent years. 
Its policy will, of course, be asin the past, to invite contributions 
from all teachers of foreign modern languages, in the conviction 
that there is room in American schools for all the modern languages 
through which great minds have spoken and are speaking to the 
world, and need of them as avenues of approach to educating 
and civilizing influences, as well to scientific, technical, and com- 
mercial effectiveness. 





The Executive Committee is strongly of the opinion that the 
department of Notes and News should be expanded. Heretofore 
it has contained chiefly reports of meetings of regional associations, 
despite the appeals of the editors for other types of new items. 
Here, as in most other departments, the editors are dependent on 
the public. The new board pleads vigorously for help in this 
direction. It urges the readers of the Journal all over the country 
to send in for this department items of a personal, local, and 
general character. The readers of the Journal will be interested 
to have brief notes concerning movements or changes in any school 
system or individual schools and colleges, in the personnel, in the 
in the drift of interest toward a particular subject, in matters of 
policy, new or old. There is surely some one in every state who is 
somewhat in the center of modern language activities; who knows 
all the most capable teachers and their work; who attends most 
of the local and regional meetings and gossips with his or her 
fellows; who is, in short, in contact with almost everything, per- 
sonal and professional, in the field of the Journal. We invite com- 
munications from such persons. We wish to appoint very soon a 
correspondent in every state. We are determined to increase 
the space devoted to ‘Notes and News,” for if we do not, the 
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Committee warns us that we are in danger of losing our newly 
acquired editorial head with all its accompanying emoluments 
and privileges. 

The present board hopes to develop further features in the 
bibliographical section of the Journal. All the editors will contrib- 
ute to this, but Mr. T. E. Oliver will be primarily responsible. 
We expect to continue the department of reviews and notices of 
new publications. Readers interested in reviewing Spanish books 
will communicate with Mr. Joel Hatheway; Messrs. Oliver and 
Downer will be glad to find capable reviewers of French grammars 
and reading texts respectively; Miss Whitney will look after the 
reviews of German reading texts; Mr. Purin of German grammars 
and of general methodology. 





The editors would like more articles of what may be called a 
“cultural” nature; studies of reading texts, showing what they 
contain of the history, the geography, the customs, the thought, 
the mental attitude of a people; articles on literary or social move- 
ments that will throw light on material studied in the high school 
and in the introductory years in college. There is need too for 
practical but sound discussions of questions of language and idiom. 
Many grammar questions, and some fairly elementary ones, 
trouble teachers and students alike. Most of them are well 
treated in reference books, but these do not often enough come 
into the hands of less fortunately placed teachers. Some of the 
current articles on teaching pronunciation furnish a case in point, 
and there are many questions of syntax and idiom that might be 
as profitably discussed in the pages of the Journal. 





Volume IV will cost considerably more to manufacture than its 
predecessors and the board will be obliged to feel its way, in the 
first issues at least, until the new Business Manager can see his 
way clearly. The numbers will be kept down approximately to 
48 pages, and contributors are requested to keep out of their 
articles all material—diagrams, cuts, tables and lists, text in a 
foreign language—entailing extra expense for setting up, unless 
it is really essential to the content of the article. The issues will 
increase in size as rapidly as the Journal’s income permits. 
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It is clear that the incoming editors plan nothing revolutionary. 
They are grateful for the successful labors of their predecessors. 
They are aware that they must indeed give generously of their 
energy and intelligence if their administration is to be one of 
growth. It is their ambition to preserve the representative char- 
acter of the Journal as the expression of modern language teaching 
in America. To do this they must make modifications as teaching 
conditions change. That is only natural. But the solid structure 
has been erected. The editors plead only that they may be aided 
in making it larger and worthier of a cause of growing importance. 








Notes and News 











THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Minutes of the Executive Committee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 30th and July ist, 1919 


1) Representatives were for the West: W. A. Nitze, A. R. 
Hohlfeld, and C. H. Handschin, who held also the proxy for E. W. 
Olmsted; for the East, E. W. Bagster-Collins, and A. Busse, who 
held the proxies for W. B. Snow, E. Hauch, and L. A. Roux; the 
four committeemen from the East being Snow, Hauch, Roux, 
and Busse. 

2) Acting under the instructions from their respective associa- 
tions, the Committee organized as provided for by the Constitution 
(see Modern Language Journal, April, 1919). The following officers 
were elected: W. B. Snow, President; E. W. Olmsted, Vice Presi- 
dent; C. H. Handschin, Secretary. 

3) The Executive Committee now considered the emendations 
to the constitution proposed by the New Jersey Association and 
the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central 
West a d South, viz., the insertion in Section VII of the word 
“office” before the word “expense” and for Section VIII the fol- 
lowing wording: ‘‘This constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the Executive Committee, provided that such 
proposed amendment be previously published in the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal and that no action thereon be taken before each 
constituent association shall have had opportunity to instruct 
its representatives.” 

The Committee approved of the emendations and hereby refers 
them to the constituent associations for their approval. 

4) Moved and carried that the board of consulting editors of 
the Modern Language Journal is hereby abolished. 

5) Moved and carried that the names of the officers of the 
National Federation and those of the constituent associations 
be printed in every issue of the Modern Language Journal. 

6) Moved and carried that Mr. John C. Weigel of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (German department) be elected business manager 
of the Journal for the usual term of three years. Mr. Weigel had 
been, at the request of the Executive Committee, for several weeks 
temporarily acting as business manager, although not formally 
elected. 

7) Owing to a deadlock in the balloting for managing editor 
of the Journal, due to a desire on the part of the four Eastern 
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representatives to avoid electing two men from the same institution 
to important positions on the Journal, Mr. John C. Weigel volun- 
tarily handed in his resignation as business manager of The 
Journal. His resignation was accepted and a vote of thanks given 
him for the services he had rendered the Federation by temporarily 
performing the duties of business manager. 

8) Moved and carried that A. Coleman of the University of 
Chicago, (Romance department) be the managing editor for the 
ensuing term. 

9) Moved and carried that the terms of editors be as follows: 
Managing editor, three years, associate editors, one, two, or three 
years, as the Executive Committee shall determine by lot at the 
time of election; that there be five associate editors, two of which 
are to be from the section of the country in which the managing 
editor resides (East or West), and three from the other section. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, July ist, 1919 


1) Moved and carried that A. Busse is hereby designated as 
the Eastern representative of the business manager of the Journal. 

2) Moved and carried that C. H. Handschin, A. Coleman, 
and A. Busse are hereby appointed as a committee with power 
to act to appoint the business manager of the Modern Laugnage 
Journal. (Note: This committee subsequently appointed Mr. 
E. L. C. Morse, principal of the Phil Sheridan School, Chicago, 
and teacher of Spanish. 

3) Moved and carried that the term of the business manager 
be three years. 

4) Moved and carried that the salary of the business manager 
shall be for the present $200 per year, and that his Eastern repre- 
sentative be paid ten per cent on all advertising he brings in. 

5) Moved and carried that the office expense of the business 
manager and of the managing editor be allowed out of the funds of 
the Journal, and that their accounts be annually audited by a 
committee of the Executive Committee. 

6) Moved and carried that associate editors be appointed 
as follows: (the length of the term was decided by lot) 

Oliver, Thomas E., University of Illinois, one year 

Whitney, Miss Marion, Vassar College, one year 

Purin, C. M., Milwaukee Normal School, two years 

Hatheway, Joel, High School of Commerce, Boston, two years 

Downer, C. A., College of the City of New York, three years 

7) Moved and carried that the Executive Committee express 
its gratitude to Professor E. W. Bagster-Collins, outgoing editor 
of the Modern Language Journal for his effective establishment 
of the Journal, and for his enthusiastic and efficient management 
of the same during its early and trying years. 
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8) Moved and carried that a department of ‘‘Notes and News” 
be established in The Journal for items of current interest to 
modern language teachers, the direction and management of the 
same to be left to the managing editor. 

C. H. HANpDscuHIN, Secretary. 


From THE C.E.E.B. 

When the figures of the College Entrance Examination Board 
for this year are published, the results of the examinations in the 
subject of German will be of special significance for school adminis- 
trators interested in increasing the efficiency of language instruc- 
tion. The readers have noted an improvement in the German 
papers, both elementary and advanced, that can be explained 
only by the conditions under which instruction in German has 
been carried on during the war. The number of students has 
everywhere dwindled rapidly; the proportionate reduction of the 
teaching force has necessarily been less precipitate. This has 
resulted in smaller classes and more attention to the individual 
student than could possibly have been attained in any department 
under normal circumstances. The unmistakable gain in mastery 
of the subject, as attested in the findings of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, should go far toward demonstrating the super- 
ior effectiveness of smaller language classes, and help the greatly 
enlarged departments of French and Spanish in securing the 
increased appropriation necessary for the best results. 

Florence G. Jenney, Reader in German. 


The comprehensive examinations in French left the reader with 
the impression that the question papers had been, on the whole, 
satisfactory and well balanced. The questions which gave third 
year candidates the greatest difficulty were those having to do 
with pronunciation, idioms and free composition. 

The question on pronunciation was in almost all cases very 
badly answered. Not only did candidates show no familiarity with 
phonetic symbols but, what is more serious, no ability to classify 
or group sounds. This sort of knowledge is particularly important 
to the student of French and may be rather easily acquired. Since 
oral examinations seem impossible, it is essential that every 
entrance paper include some test of pronunciation. 

Among the idioms which third year candidates were asked to 
use in sentences and to define, there were several which practically 
no one knew. This would be true of any list of detached idioms 
of a certain degree of difficulty. The student’s conscientious 
efforts to use entirely unknown expressions do much to enliven 
the reader’s task but, so slight is the chance of guessing right, 
that they amount to little else. Especially under the new compre- 
hensive plan, would it not be better to give a choice of idioms to 
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be defined or to ask the candidate to give from his own vocabulary 
a certain number of idioms of a specified type, unless in the des- 
cription of requirements the use of some standard book of idioms 
is recommended? 

Another point which calls for consideration is the free- 
composition question. The work in most college courses in French 
and the general tendency in modern language teaching is such that 
it is very important for the student to be able to express himself in 
the language with some degree of accuracy and clearness. In 
many of the papers this part of the work seemed unnecessarily 
poor, showing an insufficient vocabulary of common words and 
often greater carelessness than the set prose written by the same 
student. More stress might well be laid upon free composition in 
the description of requirements, and the student would perhaps 
attach more importance to this type of question if it were grouped 
with the prose instead of always appearing at the end of the 
paper. It may sometime seem wise to require for entrance to 
college a passing grade in translation from French to English and 
a passing grade in the use of French. The former, being much 
easier for most students, naturally carries through a considerable 
number of candidates who are deficient in the use of the language, 
a deficiency which is sure to prove a serious handicap in college. 

Finally, from the record of time spent by each candidate, it 
was evident that among those who left early there were many 
whom further meditation could scarcely have failed to benefit. 

Much more that is favorable and encouraging might be said of 
questions and answers. There seems every reason to believe that 
the comprehensive examinations will do much to furnish the college 
with better material and to protect the student by making it 
impossible for him to undertake work for which he is ill-fitted. 

F. D. White, 
Vassar College. Reader in French, C.E.E.B. 


ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE CENTRAL 
WEST AND SOUTH 

The fourth annual meeting was held in Chicago, May 9, 1919: 

The most important items of business transacted were: 

1. Appointment of a committee to revise the constitution. 

2. The approval, with one emendation, of the constitution of 
the National Federation. 

3. Approval of the arrangement of a program for a modern 
language section of the N.E.A. at Milwaukee. 

4. Election of the following officers for 1919-20: E. W. Olm- 
sted, University of Minnesota, President; Secretary-Treasurer, 
C. H. Handschin, Miami University; members of the Executive 
Council: Mrs. C. E. Fink, Grand Rapids; Miss J. Willemsen, 
Soldan High School, St. Louis. 
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The following program was presented: 


PROGRAM 
Friday, May 9, 7:30 p.m. 
Informal dinner, Auditorium Hotel. 
8:30 p.m. 
The President’s Address: Vitalizing Modern Languages, 
E. S. Ingraham, Ohio State University 
Meeting of Committees. 
GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, May 10, 9:15 a.m. 
Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
Appointment of Committees 
. Has the War proved that our Methods of Teaching Modern 
Languages are wrong, as President Butler has stated? A Sym- 
posium 
E. C. Hills, Indiana University 
. Certain Principles of Text Annotation 
John Van Horne, University of Illinois 


FRENCH SECTION 
Saturday, May 10, 2:15 p.m. 
Wm. A. Nitze, University of Chicago, Chairman 
. Report of the Committee on French Syllabus 
Kenneth McKenzie and Josephine Doniat 


. Methods of Teaching French Pronunciation 
Olin H. Moore, University of Illinois 
. Should We Teach Elementary French in College? 
Algernon Coleman, University of Chicago 
. The Teaching of Vocabulary by the Direct Method 
Arther G. Bovee, University High School, University of 
Chicago, 
. Practical Daily Drill in Phonetics in First Year French 
Charles E. Young, University of Iowa 


GERMAN SECTION 


Saturday, May 10, 2:15 p.m. 
Herman Babson, Purdue University, Chairman 
The Future Academic Status of German in Our Country 
1. In the High School and the College 
A. M. Charles, Earlham College 
2. In the Graduate School 
C. H. Handschin, Miami University 
Report of the Committee on German Syllabus 
Chas. M. Purin, Milwaukee State Normal School 
Miss Lydia M. Schmidt, School of Education, University 
of Chicago 
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SPANISH SECTION 
Saturday, May 10, 2:15 p.m. 
E. C. Hills, Indiana University, Chairman 
. Grammar in First Year Spanish 
Carl O. Sundstrom, Lake View High School, Chicago 
. Problems of Teaching Spanish in Summer School 
G. T. Northup, University of Chicago 
. Study of Spanish Phonetics in Schools and Colleges 
J. Moreno-Lacalle, United States Naval Academy 
. Report of the Committee on Spanish Syllabus 
J. D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois 
Alfred Nonnez, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati 


THE MopERN LANGUAGE SECTION OF THE N.E.A. 


The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central 
West and South arranged for the program of the Modern Lan- 
guage Section of the N.E.A. at Milwaukee June 30th and July Ist, 
1919. There was a good attendance and most excellent papers 
and discussions. 

The following program was rendered: 


PROGRAM 
GENERAL MEETING June 30 2:00 p.m. 
W. A. Nitze, University of Chicago, presiding (in the absence of 


the chairman, Hugh A. Smith, University of Wisconsin). 
1. Personality and Modern Language Teaching 
Dean Elizabeth Wallace, University of Chicago 
2. Readjustment in Modern Language Teaching 
C. M. Purin, Milwaukee Normal School 
3. The Choice of Reading Texts in America as Viewed from Abroad 
Albert Schinz, Smith College 
Section Meetings July 1, 2:00 P.M. 
A. FRENCH 
A. Coleman, University of Chicago, presiding (In the absence 
of the chairman, T. E. Oliver, University of Illinois). 
1. Coérdination in high school and college, with especial reference to 
French F. B. Barton, University of Minnesota 
. The dictaphone and the phonograph as aids in teaching French 
pronunciation 
C. E. Parmenter, University of Chicago 
. Conversation in the class room 
Madame Odile Sanner, Chicago 
B. GERMAN 
E. C. Roedder, University of Wisconsin, presiding 
. Aims in College German 
R. H. Fife, Wesleyen University 
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3. Tests and Measurements. The next step? 

C. H. Handschin, Miami University 

C. SPANISH 
Principal E. L. C. Morse, Phil Sheridan School, Chicago, 
presiding 
1. The Study of Spanish Literature 
E. C. Hills, Indiana University 

2. The Study of Spanish Grammar 

C. D. Cool, University of Wisconsin 
3. The Use of Phonetics in Teaching Spanish 

F. A. Hamann, South Division High School, Milwaukee 


Program Committee: W. A. Nitze, A. R. Hohlfeld, E. W. 
Olmsted 


At a general meeting held July 1st at 2 P.M. Prof. A. Schinz, 
Smith College, presiding, Prof. A. J. Roehm presented the plan of 
the proposed international correspondence between school children 
which is now placed on a sound financial basis and which aroused 
considerable interest. 

After adoption of the report of the committee on resolutions 
it was moved that Chairman W. A. Nitze increase this committee 
to the number of fifteen, and that the committee be authorized 
to codperate with a similar committee of the M.L.A., to draft 
resolutions expressing the guiding principles of the two leading 
associations of Modern Language Teachers of the United States 
and to take such steps to bring these before the public as may 
seem wise. 

C. H. HANDSCHIN 


Secretary National Federation. 


The Department of Education of the State of New York 
invited a number of experts in different lines to meet at Albany 
last June and to consider the educational needs of the State. 
Almost every phase of public education was represented, from the 
Kindergarten to the University and from the care for the teeth of 
the pupils to the care for the intellectual needs of the especially 
gifted among them. There were no large meetings or formal 
speeches, but conferences of ten or a dozen experts meeting together 
for informal discussion of their own subject. One such conference 
was devoted to foreign languages and their place in the scheme of 
public education. While there was some talk about the compara- 
tive value of the different modern languages and of the modern as 
opposed to the ancient tongues, the main discussion centered about 
the general subject of the educational and practical value of the 
study of foreign languages; the amount of time which should be 
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assigned to it in the school program; how this time could best be 
utilized; how to find and train a sufficient number of competent 
teachers for the work; etc., etc., The result of these conferences 
is to be summarized and published by the State and it is to be 
hoped that something of interest to our readers will come of it. 

At the New York State Educational conference held in 
Albany in June, it was stated that objection had been made to 
continuing to require the study of a foreign language in the high 
school course on the grounds that the examination marks were less 
satisfactory in this subject than in almost any other. It was sug- 
gested, however, in the course of the discussion, that this result 
may be due to the fact that there is no other examination subject 
in which the pupil is forced so absolutely to rely on himself and 
his own knowledge as in this. He finds on the examination paper 
words and constructions with which he is familiar, but in new com- 
binations and in new connections, so that no parrot-like memoriz- 
ing, no hasty final cram, will help him to meet this test. He must 
recognize his simple words and phrases wherever he meets them; 
however small his vocabulary, however easy the constructions he 
has learned, he must be able to use them independently. If he has 
done his daily work well, he will pass with ease; if not, no last 
moment repentance, no outline or syllabus, no list of dates or facts 
to be hastily memorized, will help him. Is not just this the best of 
reasons for continuing to require the study of at least one foreign 
language of every pupil, especially as the knowledge so gained will 
be very useful to him in after life? 


The Romance department of Johns Hopkins University has 
been revivified by the appointment of H. Carrington Lancaster of 
Amherst and Gilbert Chinard of California as professors of French 
Literature. Professor Lancaster will assume the headship of the 
department. These two appointments are full of promise for the 
future of Romance studies at Hopkins and go far toward consoling 
friends of the department for the treble loss sustained three years 
ago in the departure of Armstrong, Marden, and Shaw. 


Richard T. Holbrook has been appointed chairman of the newly 
organized French department at the University of California, 
Ruldolph Schevill, formerly in charge of the three Romance studies 
as one group, becomes chairman of the very large and growing 
department of Spanish. No announcement has been made of the 
selection of a professor of Italian. 

Horatio E. Smith, assistant professor of French at Yale, has 
been appointed professor of French at Amherst College, and will 
be in charge of the work in Romance languages. Professor Smith 
has just returned to the United States after eighteen months 
service in the Foyers du Soldat. 
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A. Marinoni, of the University of Arkansas, who was sent to 
Italy by the Y.M.C.A. as director of the educational work in the 
Case del Soldato, is returning to America with an Italian mission 
which he will guide on a tour of important industrial centers. He 
will then return to Italy to aid in putting the Case on a permanent 
basis in that country, especially among the operatives in industrial 
plants. 

An impetus is being given to the establishment of foreign lan- 
guage centers in the United States. Columbia University has 
altered the character of its Maison Frangaise so as to throw it 
open to students and make it a foyer for les choses de France. 
The Maison Frangaise at Wisconsin is a distinguished success 
both in size and activity, and the newly established French House 
of the University of Chicago has completed successfully its first 
term, and bids fair to outgrow its present quarters before others 
can be obtained. The presence in the different centers of the 
French boursiers and boursiéres has turned out to be a considerable 
advantage for the clubs and other groups interested in the French 
language. It is to be hoped that we shall soon have similar ways 
of encouraging the study of Spanish and Italian as spoken lan- 
guages. 

Hugh L. Kelly, Secretary of the American Association of 
Colleges, is collaborating with René Galland, of the French High 
Commission on a comparison of the French secondary school 
curriculum with that of a high school and college student in Amer- 
ica, with a view to determining the point at which the graduate of 
a lycée or collége should enter an American college. 

Pedro Henriquez Urefia, professorial lecturer in the University 
of Minnesota, will spend the winter at Madrid engaged in literary 
work. His place will be filled by Antonio Heras who was on the 
Spanish staff of the University of Chicago in 1917. 

Casimir Zdanowicz, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, 
has been appointed professor of French at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the 
much regretted young scholar, Gustav G. Laubscher. 








Reviews 











RECENT FRENCH READING TESTS 
I 
Mon Petit Trott. A modern French readery by LEopoLp CARDON. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 1918. xiii+183 pp. 

Léopold Cardon has made admirable use of André Lichten- 
berger’s Mon Petit Trott in a series of twenty-four reading 
lessons, the spirit of which is expressed in the preface: ‘“‘We read, 
speak, and write.’”’ The construction of each lesson corresponds 
exactly to the motto. At the head of each lesson stands an inter- 
esting French title, as “Trott Regoit Des Cadeaux.” Between 
this and the text are printed in French and English not more 
than ten idiomatic phrases in the order of their occurrence. In the 
opening lines of the text, the pupil is graphically reminded of the 
necessity of oral preparation in the following manner: “Avant 
que Trott soit réveillé, quelque chose dit en lui: ‘‘C’est Noél,” 
et aussit6t Trott se réveille. Vite il saute 4 bas de son p(e)tit 
lit ou hier il s’endormit si lent(e)ment, pensant que jamais demain 
n’arriv(e)rait; vite il cour(t) 4 la ch(e)minée ov il a posé ses deux 
p(e)tits souliers jaunes.”’ After the reading, which never exceeds 
four pages, comes oral practice in grammar and syntax, consisting 
of not more than ten complete sentences from the text illustrating 
some grammatical difficulty, followed by references to Cardon’s 
“Practical French Course.” For example:—‘‘Comme je voudrais 
que mon papa soit ici.” It is intended that these sentences shall 
be read aloud by the teacher and repeated two or three times 
consecutively by the pupils in order to “‘train the ear and register 
these forms in the pupils’ minds, so that they can be used spon- 
taneously, either in speaking or writing.’ Exercise three is 
devoted to verb drill. Exercise four, ‘‘Pour apprendre a parler,”’ 
provides for ‘Construction spontanée’”’ by requiring a variety 
of verb changes in a small group of sentences. The actual 
speaking takes place in the part headed, “‘Conversation,” con- 
sisting of questions. Having thus read and spoken, ‘‘we write’’ 
in Exercise five—putting into French, not dull disconnected 
English sentences, but a lively little paragraph of English which 
does justice to Trott and his adventures. This excellent fivefold 
lesson division which makes the pupil possess the text and absorb 
grammar is followed throughout the book with increase in the 
difficulty of the exercises, but no increase either in the amount of 
text or in the length of the exercises. The book concludes with 
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Cardon’s synthetical study of the French verb, and with vocabu- 
laries which appear excellent except in at least one particular— 
the béte noire of beginners, ‘‘appeler,”’ is printed “‘appeller.” 

As is stated in the preface, the book is intended to be used in 
connection with the second half of the author’s Practical French 
Course for beginning students in college or high school (June 
1917). It can be easily seen, however, that the material meets the 
needs of students completing elementary French under any system. 
Grammatically it is equally well adapted to high-school or college 
students. As a story, however, it is better adapted to college 
students than to young high-school pupils, who might fail to enjoy 
many passages requiring maturity of mind for full appreciation of 
their delicate humor. 


II 


Carnet de Campagne d’un Officier Francais par Lieutenant RENE 
Nicotas de l’Armée Frangaise. Edited by EpwARD MANLEY. 
B. H. Sanborn & Co. 1919. xi+266 pp. 


Edward Manley has rendered a timely service to French 
teaching by publishing in a form adapted to the class-room the 
Carnet de Campagne d’un Officier Francais. ‘The necessary abridge- 
ments do not prevent it from being as interesting to students as 
it was to the readers of the Atlantic Monthly as translated by 
Katherine Babbitt, under the title ‘““‘The Lieutenant’s Story.” 
High-school teachers who are at present using it, find that their 
classes read it with keen enjoyment. Some are using it as a text 
for careful preparation and others for rapid reading. 

The young lieutenant has a style which is continually interest- 
ing whether he is describing the interruption of a hot chocolate 
party by an intrusive ‘‘obus,” talking of misery and discomfort, 
or noting down the joy derived from his old Rabelais and the 
delight with which he reread his Don Quichotte. The numerous 
literary and artistic references have been excellently handled in 
the foot-notes. There appear also a few grammatical suggestions 
and the more difficult military terms Two of these foot-notes 
need comment, however. It is doubtful whether the explanation of 
the word “‘boche” on page 12 is the most accurate of the many that 
have been proposed. Certainly it would be well to mention the 
fact that the term ‘“‘alboche” was used in the war of 1870. There 
is no authentic record of the fact stated on page 14 that Rabelais 
was punished for the use of the cadaver in medical instruction. 
In addition to the foot-notes, there is an extensive French-English 
vocabulary and a section giving the more important tense forms 
of the irregular verbs used in the text. Mr. Manley has used the 
old instead of the new grammatical nomenclature in dealing with 
verbs. This is true also of Mr. Cardon in his Synthesis of the 
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French Verb. (See Review of Mon Petit Trott.) Mr. Manley has 
used a verb arrangement rather different from the customary 
grouping. It serves to emphasize the frequent similarity between 
the past participle and the past definite (past absolute) and places 
the imperative between the present indicative and subjunctive, 
as follows:— ; 

connaitre connaissant connu e 

connaitrai connus 

connaitrais connaissais connusse 

connais -nais -nait -naissons -naissez -naissent 

-nais -naissons -naissez 

connaisse -naisses -naisse -naissions -naissiez -naissent 
As may be seen this scheme limits the principal parts to three 
forms. There are also some exercises which as the author puts it, 
“‘Some teachers may find useful in case they are too much occupied 
with other work to make their own.”” These exercises contain word 
lists, verb drill, and English sentences based on the text. They are 
of a very practical character. It is unfortunate that in the lesson 
on “Time” on page 173, “quel” is used instead of ‘“‘quelle’’ in 
“Quelle heure est-il?’’ The final touch to this interesting book is 
the remarkable collection of war pictures suggesting so vividly 
the experiences of Lieutenant Nicolas. 

The University High School, 
The University of Chicago. 
ETHEL PRESTON. 


L’Abbé Daniel. By Tueuriet. Edited by JAMEs GEDDES Jr. 
Walter-Ballard French Series. Scribners, 1919. 


Prof. Geddes’ edition of l’Abbé Daniel is a very welcome addi- 
tion to Direct Method texts. On the whole the volume is very 
carefully prepared. It is supplied with excellent grammatical 
exercises and Questionnaires, and the notes in French, defining 
words difficult to understand at first sight, are most accurate. 
It is perhaps a pity to cut up a detailed French Introduction, 
containing a biography and criticism of Theuriet, into chapters of 
Questionnaires. One wonders whether that is not pushing the Direct 
Method a little too far. Or rather it would offend the eye less were 
those questions removed to the end of the whole treatment. Besides, 
Theuriet’s life is not of sufficient importance to justify burdening the 
pupil’s mind with all the events of his career. A brief account of his 
place in literature would have sufficed. 

In going through the text very carefully one gets the impression 
that the Vocabulary is the weakest part of the volume. There is a 
decided discrepancy between the French notes at the bottom of the 
page and the meaning given to the same word in the vocabulary. 
The following changes might be suggested: 
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P. 2, dans le monde—the only definition we find for monde is 
world, people. As a matter of the fact here it has the meaning of 
society; p. 2, sij’en crois mon ceur could well be defined, and perhaps 
placed in the list of Expressions idiomatiques; p. 10, les domestiques 
ne tarissent pas sur . . . is correctly defined in the French note 
but could better be translated by “do not stop talking of” instead 
of being put in the positive, ‘speak unceasingly of’’; p. 11, m’a 
mordu au ceur, mordre could be defined by a better word than 
“bite,” the more so that the phrase appears in the list of Expres- 
sions idiomatiques; p. 17, qu’il faut peu de chose might likewise be 
defined; p. 18, i] me serait donné needs explanation; p. 18, bandeau 
de plomb is rather a band than a bandage; p. 22, vienne Paque 
fleurie, should be explained, especially on account of the subjunc- 
tive; p. 23, ne m’a laissé désirer, needs definition; p. 26, jeudi saint 
should appear as such in the vocabulary; livrer passage ought to be 
defined; p. 27, does the student know that “‘mallet’’ (mazllet) is 
an insect? . . . ; faite, when applied to a house, is not “‘summit, 
ridge” but “roof, roof-timbers”; students do not always under- 
stand the construction in pauvre a faire pleurer without an 
explanation; forte in la plus forte partie requires more defining 
than “strong’’; 28, the word @uf is omitted from the vocabulary, 
and nowhere is the expression pour mes eufs de Pdques defined, 
though it figures in the Questionnaire; p. 31, s’étende is not correctly 
defined as far as this passage is concerned; changé de occurs so 
frequently in the text that a comment might be necessary; p. 32, 
qui sont quelque temps avant de . . . needs definition; also tout 
sauvage qu’il est; rendra is correctly explained in the note as ‘‘récom- 
pensera”’ but is not correctly defined in the vocabulary; p. 35, se 
répandre should be more accurately defined; p. 37, il s’effrayait 
rien quad... to be explained; i avait failli is rather “almost” 
than “missed, failed’’; p. 43, il m’était pas sorti . . . que, requires 
explanation; 47, sage-femme is omitted from the vocabulary; p. 53, a 
n’avait plus de chez lut could be defined in the French notes; p. 54, 
clair in au clair de lune is a noun, but does not figure as such in the 
vocabulary; p. 55, double in le double de is a noun, not so in the 
vocabulary; p. 56, tous deux se faisaient violence, correctly trans- 
lated in the French note, with the meaning of “restrained,” not 
correct in the vocabulary; p. 62, prit la parole should appear under 
prendre or parole; p. 63, elle ade la volonté, means “‘she is strong 
willed””—not so defined in the vocabulary; the expression might 
well be listed in the Expressions idiomatiques together with prendre 
la parole and étre du gottt de, which do not appear there; p. 
63, pastour should be commented upon, since it is a dialectal 
form; p. 69, ne faisait pas plus mauvaise figure, should also appear 
in the vocabulary under faire or figure; il y avait du maquignon dans 
Beauvais, is rather “there was something of the horse-dealer 
in... ’’; 70, alliance might rather be translated by ‘combined 
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forces with him,”’ ‘‘sided with him’’; Jourdaud is here an adjective 
(correctly so in the notes), meaning ‘‘clumsy”’ rather than a noun, 
as in the vocabulary; p. 80, nourri means‘“‘louder, stronger”’; cela vous 
serre le ceur, defined in the notes, but in the vocabulary we read 
“to sink (of heart),’’ which is unsuitable; @ bout, applied to a candle 
means “‘burned out’’, and should appear as a phrase in the vocabu- 
lary, as it does in the Expressions idiomatiques; p. 81, repassatt, 
means ‘“‘to go over, review,” and not “pass over or by again”; p. 87, 
pris @ should figure under prendre with the meaning “deceived 
by,” as in the note; p. 87, les choses en étaient ld, should be under 
étre, and defined, as in the note; p. 89, je m’adresse bien, altho 
defined in the note ought to be found in the vocabulary with that 
meaning; p. 93, @ /a recherche de, not in the vocabulary—(recherche 
is here a noun); 94, il ne pouvait se lasser de, correct in the note, 
incorrect in vocabulary and means “stop, cease’; p. 96, rompre 
avec un idéal, is not ‘‘break”’ but rather “part’’; 101, piqué, which 
also occurs with the same meaning on 144, means “‘vexed, hurt,” 
and not “sting, nettle’; metie au rang de, might be translated in 
vocabulary; p. 102, @ d'autres, and p. 136, en voild bien d’une 
autre, require grouping and defining under autre, used substan- 
tirely; p. 104, char @ bancs, correctly explained in the vocabulary 
is really a “‘wagonette”; p. 109, si rapprochés l'un de l'autre, ‘‘close”’ 
and not “bring near’’; cascades, as in the note and not as in 
vocabulary; dominés par, not ‘‘dominate, command,” but “sur- 


mounted by”’; p. 112, dréles, is misunderstood by the editor; the 


fact that the word is in italics should have given the cue that 
it is a dialectal form meaning simply a girl (cf: Eugéne le 
Roy, Jacquou le Croquant); and the passage here is perfectly clear. 
We have the contrast between the dréles (young girls), and 
the gars, and this is borne out in the following sentence, for 
we read: “En Poitou, le présent d’un tourtrisseau de deux sous 
fait par un garcon a une fille est toute une déclaration d’amour.” 
P. 113, tressauter does not mean “fly off” but “‘shake’’; p. 114, 
tenaient en place, and p. 145, ibid, should be put under fenir or place 
as phrases; p. 118, c’en est fait should find a place in the vocabulary; 
me faire rire au nez, also in the notes, should be grouped with other 
expressions under rire; p. 127, c’est la qwil ferait bon vivre, ought to 
be defined; p. 128, battre 4 tout rompre, ought to be in the vocabulary; 
p. 129, épanchements are rather “effusions”; p. 130, s’en douter 
means here rather ‘‘without noticing”; p. 135, bourra sa pipe, 
“filled” and not “rammed”; p. 136, il n’a pas un sou vaillant, 
should be in the vocabulary as a complete phrase; p. 138, entrer 
dans les ordres, should be also in the vocabulary; p. 144, regarderiez 
@ deux fois, should be under fois or regarder; faire mauvais ménage 
likewise should be in vocabulary; p. 145, d@ peine si on tient quatre, 
interpreted correctly in notes, should be under ¢enir, with meaning 
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“to be room for’’; p. 149, siégeait, rather “‘presided” than “‘sat’’ 
p. 150, traduisait, better “expressed, reflected” than ‘‘translated”’. 
A few suggestions might be made concerning the Exercises: 

P. 8, I, it would be better to make it clear that the words are 
not interchangeable. 

P. 29, IV: “de bien et de peu’’: I, 3, “j’at beau feuilleter’’ would 
not normally be used in French in the Af osher 

P. 24, II: should rather be printed as p. 105, III, for the periods 
after the words in the column on the left are misleading. 

P. 73, V: is ‘‘l’omission de l’article” perfectly clear? 

P. 133: ‘‘Employez dans des phrases des synonymes des 
expressions suivantes.’”’ Why group the two processes together? 
Let the student first find the synonym. 

P. 107: Expression 22, should read “Etre plutét bien que mal.”’ 
Without étre the meaning is different. 

There are remarkably few misprints in the book. The following 
are the only ones found: p. 1, neurtro; p. 12, IV, “et un article” 
should be followed by a comma; p. 58, tout should be in italics; 
p. 85, 5, should read “‘étre a bout and not tout; p. Xvi, print Mme 
and not Mme. (that is, no period is required). I found nowhere an 
explanation of certain words in the text being put in italics. 

In a few places, especially in the Introduction, the French could 
be improved upon. The style as a whole might be qualified by 
the epithet “pompier.’”’ One should hardly want a student to 
imitate it. P. x, II, one does not say: ‘‘poursuivre ses apti- 
tudes”; p. xi, III, we read: “Il franchit les nombreux échelons 

. et atteignit celui de chef de bureau a Paris, ayant la Direction 
générale de ’Enregistrement.” To begin with, Theuriet never 
held that position; on the following page we are told clearly and 
correctly that he was “rédacteur 4 la Direction générale.” Perhaps 
instead of “‘ayant”’ we should read ‘‘dans,”’ for with the participle 
the sentence is unintelligible. In the same paragraph we find: 
‘la Touraine, ot a lieu la scéne de l’ Abbé Daniel’’— in French a 

“scéne’’ does not “‘avoir lieu.” On p. xiv, VI, there are several 
sentences without principal verbs, as for instance: “Deux Seurs 
(1889); Coeurs meurtris (1896); Années de printemps (1896), 
réédités ensemble avec Jours d’été, et publiés sous le titre Souvenirs 
de vertes saisons.”” In the same paragraph we read: “En général 
le mariage est le pivot autour duquel se déroulent les idylles de 
Theuriet; things tournent and not déroulent around a pivot. 
On p. xv; “cette histoire . . . unit bien les personnages . . . et 
la campagne—the verb unir is impossible in that connection, while 
the rest of the sentence, ‘“‘ainsi que la couleur locale nous rappellent 
cette charmante idylle de George Sand, la Mare au diable, lune et 
l'autre des chefs-d’ceuvre dans leur genre” —makes little sense, for 
l'une is too far removed from its subject for one to follow to what 
it refers, and besides the construction is not a French one. The 
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editor’s comment that the two books rendered a great service as 
text-books in the teaching of American youth gives the impression 
that they might have been written with that aim! On page xvi, 
sentence ‘‘eut un beau succés et est toujours populaire” is unfortu- 
nate; and one cannot say that Tennyson used Jean-Marie to 
composer Enoch Arden, for the verb really means to put pieces 
together. P. xvii, one cannot say in French, “les scénes soient 
faites de main d’artiste.’”’ And I should like to know what dis- 
tinction the editor makes between paysanne and _ villageoise— 
“ainsi que la bourgeoisie francaise, moitié paysanne, moitié 
villageoise.”” Perhaps he wanted to draw a distinction between 
country and city, and took ‘“‘villageoise’’ as coming from “‘ville.” 
And one does not say “‘il a servi sa patrie d’un dévouement,”’ but 
‘“avec.”’ The very last sentence of the Introduction is likewise 
faulty, ‘“‘qui complaient parmi eux les élus des littérateurs’’—the 
editor meant “the select among the literary men,” but the 
sentence as he gives it means: “those chosen by the literary 
men!’ I am afraid that it was his English which led him astray 
here. 





